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ROUND MY HOUSE. 


Notes of Rural Life in France in Peace and War, 
By P.G. Hamerton. Roberts Bros., Boston. 


This is a charming book, written in lan- 


guage as clear and sparkling as the trout-| 
While giv- 


brooks which the writer loved. 
ing an account of the French people which 
invests them with some virtues in which we 
have been wont to deem them deficient as a 
nation, it bears an evidence of conscientious 
truthfulness which commands the reader’s 
confidence. 

An Englishman and an artist, and his| 
wife a French lady, they sought a residence | 
in the country which should combine many 
conditions. After much unavailing search, 
a friend proposed to aid them, and after an 
absence of some days came back saying he 
had found what they wished. 

“We went to see the place, and after a 
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long journey by rail and diligence, arrived 
at an ancient city, built on a hill which rises 
between a much steeper hill and a flat plain. 
All round the plain is a circuit of hills, the 
highest of which are 2,500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and 1,500 feet above the 
level of the enclosed basin. The basin 
itself is about fifteen miles in diameter, and 
very nearly circular. A charming 
trout-stream ran through the property, and 
another smaller stream, derived from it, 
bounded the garden, which was large and 
shady, with broad walks, terraces and bow- 
ers, and a wood of its own, with winding 
paths, and rustic seats in nooks so retired 
that nothing was to be seen from them but 
wood and meadow, and nothing heard but 
the swiftly-running, clear rivulet. The 
house was like a shooting or fishing lodge 
ona small scale, but the space in it had 
been economized to the utmost, and the 
rooms were cleverly arranged. There was 
stabling for eight horses (much more than 
we needed), and the only inconvenience was 
that the farm buildings were too near.” . 
“T soon discovered that the neighborhood 


'of our new residence had one very valuable 


characteristic in great perfection, namely, 
’| variety. To begin with architecture 
and antiquities, there we can still find some 
fair specimens of Roman work, a temple and 
two Roman gateways, erect and strong after 
their eighteen centuries. They are visible 
to everybody, and so is the Roman wall, 
still continuous and very strong, to the west 
of the city, with all its towers. But anti- 
quarians, who look to the ground itself, see 
much more than this. In certain streets the 


‘huge stones of the Roman pavement are 


still in their places, and the modern peasant 
drives over them, little thinking how long 
they have been there, or what mighty con- 
querors laid them. The foundations of the 
theatre and amphitheatre are still well 
above ground. Discoveries of Roman work 
are not infrequent. One day not long since 
@ man deepened his cellar, and found s 
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great mosaic below, 


the adjoining house. As this neighborhood 


which extended under | 
| less ; 


REVIEW. 


rich, he saves more money ; if poor. he saves 
but every year will show a balance in 


contains “a little of all,’? we can follow) bis favor, unless there has been some great 


architecture from the genuine Roman gate- 
ways down through the Romanesque and 
Gothic to the Renaissance, and so to mod- 
ern work, either in the ancient city itself, 
or in the immediate neighborhood.” ‘ 
“The Cathedral is a mixture of Roman-| 
esque and Gothic, and has, 
most magnificent Romanesque portals in all 
France, besides one of the 
Gothic spires. 


“We have no} 


mountains a but an abundance of bills, 


one of which shall be described later in de-| 
tail. The little valleys are as beautifal and 
varied as anything on that small scale can 
be. Each valley has its little streams,,often 
running clear and swift in the greatest heats 
of summer, through green meadows with | 
shady trees. All these streams fall into one 
river, which is a tributary of the Loire. | 
The general character of these water-courses | 


| misfortune. 


I believe, the | 


most beautiful | 


Even under misfortune he wil] 
try bard to balance debit and credit, so as 
that there may be a sou in favor of credit at 
| the year’s end. His coolness in prosperity 
\is equalled by another kind of coolness in 
| adversity. He does not lose his wits and 
do fool.sh things, either from the folly of 
| despair or the intoxication of success.” 
Examples of such adversity were very 
|few, but he thus describes one : 

“The bank cashier could not find any 
other occupation after losing his sight; but 
|his wife had a very small. property in the 
;}country, with a snug little house upon it. 
| Here they settled down, to pinch and screw 
jthemselves into solvency. They had this 
jadvantage in rustic life, that they might 
dress as badly as they liked, it being the 
French theory that, in the country, you may 
wear any old clothes which you happen to 


| 


is the same, they are full of good pools for |possess. And they did wear old clothes, 
bathing, and (except when the water is very | which became very much older before they 
low), are navigable for a canoe. They are| had done their work! During his life in the 
also rich in a particular kind of beauty, and | bank, the husband had acquired a good deal 
not spoiled in any way, for even the occa-| lof financial knowledge, so he sold most of 
sional villages or water-mills, or old cha-| the little property and invested in shares, 
teaux upon their banks, add to their interest} changing his investments very judiciously 
and charm.” |from time to time. They declined all invi- 
As to social intercourse he says: ‘ In/ tations, and gave none; they lived chiefly 
former times everybody was hospitable, be-| on potatoes with the skins on,*roasted in hot 
cause it was not the custom in those days| wood-ashes; they ate plen'y of chestnuts, 
to go much beyond the ordinary habits of} too, of the cheapest kind, when they were 
the house when guests were to be received|in season. Their breakfast (the English 
—so little indeed, that no perceptible in-| reader will scarcely believe this, but it is a 
convenience was created.” . . ‘“‘Now/} fact), consisted of one small piece of dry 
mark the lamentable change ! ‘The absurd bread for each member of the family, includ- 
luxury of the second empire, a luxury as es-| ing the three children, and nothing to drink 
sentially vulgar as absurd, introduced into | to it. A relation gave them a rick- 
the remotest corners of rural France that|ety old pony carriage, so they bought 4 
sure killer of true enjoyment, the state din-| donkey to drag it; and this was the only ex- 
ner.” . ‘Men of moderate fortunes|travagance we were ever able to detect. 
then began to hesitate about giving dinners, |‘ They will pull through,’ we said, at the 
and ladies who had felt so perfectly comfort-| beginning; but some time after we said, 
able at home under the old rational system, | ‘They will save money!’ And not only did 
now began to feel all those mental torments | they make both ends meet, but they actu- 
which were so humorously described by | ally contrived to save dowries for their two 

Hood, in A Table of Errata: daughters!” 
« How shall I get through it ? But despite the good results of the spirit 
I never can doit, of economy in France which enabled the 
a quite looking to it nation to bear a disastrous and desolating 

o sink by and-by. 

Oh! would I were dead now, war, and when the Government wanted 
Or up in my bed now, a vast subsidy to pay Germany, the people 
To cover my head now, at once brought out twice the amount needed 
And have a good cry.” of their savings to invest in the loan—it has 
The rural population of France of all/also some bad effects. ‘‘ Pushed to a certain 
classes, except the more cultivated, would | point it overrides all considerations of deli- 
seem to be economical in their habits. eacy, all obligations of kindred, all feelings 
“The genuine bourgeoise, uncontaminated | of duty and honor.” “Tn its excess 
by aristocratic or artistic ideas, invariably |it becomes capable of incredible mean- 
saves money, however poor he may be. If! nesses.” 
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(From au address delivered ta Lave ham Hall, First mo. 1ith, 
1877 
CARRYING THE GOSPEL TO 
HEATHEN. 


THE 


BY DR. ROBERT MOFFAT. 


The subject which is to occupy our atten- 
tion to-day, that of ‘‘Christian Missions,” is 
oue of the grandest and most glorious that 
ean occupy the mind of man. Nothing in 
the world can at all be compared in magni- 
tude to missionary enterprise in extending 
the knowledge of the Son of God who came 
from Heaven to earth and went about doing 
good, leaving us an example that we should 
follow in His steps. 

I have been a missionary for sixty years, 
and, of course, I have had a great deal of 
experience in missionary life amongst savage 
men and savage beasts. The conclusion I 
have come to is, that if I had a thousand 
lives [ would lay them all down at His feet 
for such work. 

If I am a little hesitating in my speech, 
bear with me; for, remember, I do not think 
in English, I think in Bechuana, and have 
to translate it into English. 

I would even say that, were there no here- 
after, I would still be a missionary, I have 
seen so much temporal blessing ‘flow from 
such labors. I mean that I have seen such 
a happy change produced in individuals, 
families, communities, and whole tribes. 
But if that be the case, how much more then 
should we be in earnest when above all that, 
there is a glorious future, and when the 
command of the Lord of glory is, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” 


LITTLE INTEREST IN THE WORK OF MISSIONS. 


When I reflect upon this I feel a sort of 
bewilderment as to why Christians are so 
little concerned about the salvation of the 
world. After being four years in Africa, I 
came to England greatly against my own 
will; but I had to come in connection with 
the translation of the Scriptures into the 
Bechuana tongue. In those days mission- 
aries never thought of a “furlough!” If 
you went out,‘you went for life. I believe 
no genuine missionary would think of tuking 
afurlough when souls are perishing. Now, 
after having been fifty-four years in the in 
terior of Africa, I have come home; yet I 
love these poor people, although they are 
not very lovable sometimes, and I would 
fain have died amongst them. . 

When I first returned to E ngland T was 
much surprised at the indifference of the 
Christians at home as to the state of the 
heathen. And now, when I am compelled 
by my health to remain io this land, and 


while I am going about acting as an advo- 
cate of the claims of the heathen, I am again 
astonished at the com, arative indifference of 
Christian men and women who love Jesus, 
as to the nations that know not God. How 
can they love Jesus, who tasted death for 
them, and yet calmly hear of 
PERISHING MILLIONS IN OTHER LANDS? 


Did He not “taste death for every man?” 
Was He not “the propitiation for our sins ; 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world?” Did He not say, 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach ali nations . 
and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world?” 

Missionaries have realized that promise, 
everywhere. The greatest men in the world 
have been missionaries, and they have real- 
ized it. The two greatest men, I believe, 
who ever walked the earth were Moses and 
Paul; and was not Paul a missionary? He 
was the prince of missionaries, and he said 
that he sought “to preach the Gospel in the 
regions beyond you, and not to boast in an- 
other man’s line of things made ready to our 

j band.” Well, then, “ye are not your own, 
|for ye are bought with a price,” even the 
precious blood of Christ. ‘Ihat is true, you 
say. Well, do you give yourselves wholly 
up to His service to do His will? If you so 
yield yourselves, be sure He will point the 
way. 


a missionary Church. And just in propor- 
tion as the Church is missionary will it pros- 
per. 

FRUIT OF MISSIONS. 


Again, what have missions accomplished ? 
What would the South Sea Islands have 
been to day if missionaries bad never gone 


Remember, the Church which prospers is 


there? A land of cannibals and wars and 
idolatries. Now it is a Christian land. 
Thousands have passed into the presence of 
God, and thousands are following on. What 
noble martyrs have fallen there! Pattison, 
that prince of missionaries! How nobly he 
lived; how nobly he fell ! 

Thus, while workers are called home, it is 
but to the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom Who can doubt 
it? We have Omnipotence on our side— 
“Lo, I am with you.” 

Results in Africa? Oh, my friends, I have 
seen many nobie-looking men, warriors, who 
but lately were stained with human blood, 
become quiet and meek—followers of Christ. 
Have I not stood in the midst of battle, in 
order to stop the bloodshed, and there have 
I not seen those men whvw gloried only in 
butchery, and who wore upon their thighs 
the marks that indicated how many they 
had driven into the eternal world? Yet 


t 
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have seen these men laid hold of by the 
grace of God, and soon after they might be 
seen selecting a hymn, praying to God, 
reading a portion of Scripture, and speaking 
faithfully from it on repentance towards 
God and faith in Christ Jesus. Yes, the| 
grace of God has proved sufficient for them | 

I speak, remember, of what 1 bave seen. | 
I do not speak of Madagascar or other lands, | 
although the Gospel has had glorious tri-| 
umphs there. I speak simply of Africa, | 
that great continent from which the pall has | 
lately been withdrawn, and, behold, we see | 
a vast field ready for the laborers. Soon we} 
shall want hundreds of missionaries to go in | 
and po sess the land. 


ETHIOPIA OPENING TO THE GOSPEL. 


Already devoted bands have gone, under | 
Captain Young and others, to Lake Victoria | 
Nyanza, and other parts in the heart of| 
Africa; and not only an open door, but a} 
great and effectual door has been granted. | 
On Captain Young’s previous visit, in| 
search of Livingstone, he found the beaches | 
strewn with human bones—the results of| 
the abominable slave trade. And on this} 
occasion, as the iron steamer sailed up the 
Zambesi, thousands lined the shores huzza- 
ing for joy at the coming of one whom they | 
looked upon as a deliverer. Since the 
steamer has been afloat upon the lake it has 
had a wholesome effect upon the slave-trad-| 
ing dhows, the crews of which greatly 
dread it. 

Another opening for mission-work has 
been found at (anganyika. Oh, let us pray 
that the Lord of the vineyard may send 
forth laborers. We shall want them whole- 
sale by-and-by, and we can only have them 
in answer to prayer; that is the appointed 
means. Let prayer increase. Let our pray-| 
ers be more believing and more numerous. 
Thus only shall we see more laborers thrust 
forth into the mission-field, and more _ bless- 
ing gran‘ed. Think of New Guinea, and of 
all the South Sea Islands. Think of India, 
China and Japan. Oh, friends, take up a 
map of the world, it would make your hearts 
yearn with compassion for the poor heathen, 
if you would tick off the various spots where 
the Gospel has been planted. In Africa we 
have but touched the fringe, as it were. 
Livingstone has opened up the interior. Let 
us go in, in the name of our God, and set up 
our banners. Look at the far-reaching sway 
of Islamism. Think of the millions of idol- 
ators, as well as Mohammedans, in India 
atone. How long, O Lord, how long shall 
it be ere the knowledge of Thy truth cover 
the earth'as the waters cover the sea? We 
are bound, remember, to seek to fulfil the 
great object for which He came into this 





world and died upon the cross. It is mar. 
vellous that the great end of every Christian’s 
life should not be to promote the knowledge 
of Christ the crucified One. Compared with 
what is laid up for us in Heaven, and the 
great reward in prospect, what is all the 
world and its glories? 
HEATHEN WOMEN. 


To show the great influence the Gospel 
has over heathen men, I will mention one 
instance before I close. But let me remark, 
that if you ladies had any idea of the abject 
and miserable condition of your sisters in 
Africa, you would be roused to go and seek 
to raise them by the power of the Gospel. 
They are but the slaves of the men. Won- 


/en have to do all the hard work, all the 
| field-work 


Men will go into the forest and 
cut down suitable trees, but the women must 
carry them home and build the huts. 

THE GOSPEL BRINGS PEACE. 


But what I want to say, is, that formerly 
amongst these tribes there was continually 
war to the knife. While there are many 
tribes in one nation, each tribe is quite in- 
dependent and carries on war with its neigh- 


|bor. Oh, the bloody scenes that I have seen 


in these wars. 

Now, there was one tribe; the chief town 
of which, was what I may call the Bir- 
mingham of Southern Africa. The Gospel 
was introduced amongst that tribe, and the 


'chief was an acquaintance of mine in my 


early mission work in Africa. Now, the 
Gospel had taken effect in that tribe as well 
as in others dwelling near. They had agreed 
to bury their spears, which in their highly 
figurative language means to cease from war; 
and they had ceased from war for long years. 
But alas, the spirit was still among some of 
them, who were not converted; and it was 
found that two chiefs were arranging to- 
gether to attack another chief. This friend 
of mine, of whom I spoke before, though he 
was still an unconverted man, dreaded war, 
because he had seen war and knew how ter- 
rible it was, and how beautiful were the 
effects of peace. Now, he heard of the evil 
intentions of these two chiefs, and he re- 
solved to catch them by a little stratagem, 
and preserve peace, if he could. He resolved 
therefore to invite them to his head town to 
a feast (Bechuana men are always ready for 
a feast), and to invite the chief whom they 
intended to attack. They came with their 
attendants; a dozen oxen were slaughtered 
and a great feast held. After it had lasted 
several days, and they had eaten and drunk 
abundantly, my friend sent his crier through 
the town to proclaim, “ Let there be a pub- 
lic assembly!” In these parts everything 
important is settled in a public assembly, all 
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the men having an equal voice. When those | 
who had come together to the feast, heard | 
the call for a public assembly they trembled, 
fearing something was to be done to them. | 
But no, nothing of the kind. 


AN AFRICAN ASSEMBLY. 


The men of the town having gathered in 
the arena where such assemblies are held, 
and the visiting chiefs having come in; the 
chief of the town (my friend) walked into 
the arena with a little stick in his hand} 
(formerly no man would speak without hav 
ing a spear in his hand which he flourished | 
as he spoke, but now peace having long pre- | 
vailed, this chief simply carried a little | 
wand), he raised his voice so as to be heard 
by all assembled, and said: ‘“‘ Oh, ye rulers 
of the people, I speak unto you! My heart 
is white as milk (native figure of speech for | 
‘full of joy’) to see you in my town to-| 
day. I call you together for purposes of an | 
important nature. I am glad to see you and | 
your wise men in ovr midst. Hear me! Ob, 
wise men! I will speak!” 

There was a great silence —they knew not 
what was to come. 


THE BECHUANA CHIEF’S SPEECH. 


I hear tidings 


“You are going to war; 
from afar that you are getting ready for war. | 
Are 


Isitso? Is the torch again to be lit? 
the spears again to be quivered . 

Still, all was silence. They were afraid, 
ag he was a powerful chief and his tribe was | 
numerous and powerful. He was in his| 
heathen dress, but he admired the results of | 
the Gospel amongst his people. 

Again, he spoke, ‘‘ Do you not know what 
waris? Have you not seen it again and 
again? Let me tell you what war cannot do| 
if you are going to war. I will speak what | 
war has done, and what war cannot do 
Hear, O, ye rulers of the people! and ye 
men of wisdom! War cultivates no fields; 
plants no gardens; builds no houses ; raises 
no families; and you are going to war? 
Will you know what war has done? You 
have been in the strife of war yourselves. 
Go to where the bleached bones of your 
companions lie. Ask them ‘ What do ye 
here?’ The bleached bones of your old 
companions will reply, ‘War cast us down 
here, and here we lie.’ I need not go far to 
see the effects of war. Ask these widows, 
‘Where are your husbands?’ They will 
reply, ‘War destroyed them.’ Ask the father- | 
less, they will say, ‘War devoured our 
fathers.’ And you are going into war? After 
all these years of peace, and joy, and happi- 
hess, and prosperity, O. let it not once be 
thought of. Let us think of the days that 
have passed, when we could lay down at 


| butchered : 


i . 
| brought these things before us. 


| unearthed. 


| vent and continuous ; 


| selves give of their means; 


| and let the others judge.’ 
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oni without the least fear of awaking to 
find our towns on fire and our families being 
as used often to be the case.” 


PEACE PRESERVED. 


He stopped ; 


there was a great silence—a 


pause ; andthen a man arose— Know, O, 


great chief, we thank thee that thou hast 
Let us re- 
turn to our homes, and let the spears remain 

So there was no war, and all through the 
influence of the Gospel, even on an uncon- 
verted man. 

My Christian friends, when we see what 
the Gospel could do for these men, who 
loved war from their youth; when we know 


| what Christ has done for us; when we know 


what His great and last command was; 
when we know what His promise is—shall 
we not arise, and, from to-day, give our- 
selves, heart and soul, to the great and im- 
portant work of carrying the Gospel to tle 
ends ofthe earth? Let our prayers be fer- 
let our faith be strong; 
let us be ready for the Master’s work; let 
those whd can do so give themselves to the 
work; and let those who cannot go them- 
so that the poor, 
benighted heathen, in the very ends of the 
earth, shall hear the blessed story of Christ 
who died to save them.— Word and Work. 


_ 
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NOT TOO MANY LONG DISCOURSES. 

Job Scott says, that at the Youth’s Meet- 
ing, after Falls Quarterly Meeting, Ninth 
mo. Ist, 1786, ‘‘We had in this meeting nine 
testimonies and a prayer. The Apostle 
says, ‘ Let the prophets speak, two or three, 
Now, though I 
have never thought that this, by any means, 
confines a meeting to two, three or four ap- 


| pearances in public testimony, yet I think it 


is worthy of serious consideration, whether 
Truth, strictly attended to, and its leadings 
deeply waited for, would, after two or three 
lively, powerful, and moderately lengthy 
testimonies, often lead to many further ad- 
ditions; and whether such additions are not, 
in general, as apt to hurt as help the meet- 
ing. 

I would, by no means, limit to any num- 
ber of appearances, nor cramp the right 
concern of any; but I do fear that out of 
the fulness «f good-will, and warmth of de- 


‘sire for the good and advancement of the 


hearers, meetings are sometimes hurt by 


‘unprofitable additions, and the savor under 


which they might have concluded, in some 


degree taken off.” 
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Our God is a God of order, and if we 
keep to His leadings “all things will be done 


decently and in order.” 
+o: 


ELIZABETH BATHURST’S ACCOUNT OF 
THE DOCTRINES WHICH, UPON EXAM- 
INATION, SHE FOUND TO BE HELD BY 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 1669. 





a righteousness of self is intended), 
it having been given out concerning them, 
that they hereby expect to merit heaven.” 


This, she avers, would be ‘nothing less 
than laying waste the very foundation® of | 


the Christian faith, which stands in submit- | 
ting to the righteousness of Jesus Christ 
and not in establishing any righteousness | 
of our own, as ipberent in us, and of our- 
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selves.’ For though they do reck- 
on a man must be made inwardly righteous 
by the power of Christ, that is meet for the 
kingdom of heaven; I think this amounts} 
to no more than what I have heard asserted 
by an Independent preacher, viz :—‘that 
God freely bestows His grace upon men and 
women, and afterwards rewards His own | 
grace in Hischildren. Which words plainly 
imply the grace of God to be free to all, | 
and to be tendered within, which whoso 
accepts thereof to be led by the same, do| 
thereby receive the spirit of adoption, and 
so come to obtain the reward of children, 
which is a part in their Father’s kingdom.’ 

Therefore they (the Friends) be-| 
lieve that inward righteousness is wrought 
by virtue of the grace of God, and is a 
necessary qualification to fit man for glory; 
which makes them choose with the Apostle, 
rather than talk of the righteousaess of 
faith, to show forth their faith by their 
works; yet they do not expect to be saved, 
neither for their faith alone, nor hy their 
works, but by Christ who worketh true 
faith.’’ 





“For it is not works of righteousness, 
as done by them. nor only as inherent in 
them, by which they expect to be accepted 
of God, but by and through Christ Jesus, 
the author and worker of those acts in them, 
and for them, whereby they know that they 
are in Him, and He in them (1 Jno. ii. 5); 
and they hold Him as their Head, into 
whom all things are gathered together in 
one, even in Him.” 

Concerning a total fall from true grace, 
after showing from many passages of Scrip- 
ture that such may. occur, she goes on to 
add, ‘Here is a whole cloud of witnesses. 
bearing testimony, that it is possible, if there 
be not a diligent watching, for people to fail 
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of (or rather fall from) that measure of the 
true grace of God, which was once given to 
them. Therefore, what the Quakers hold in 
this point is no new doctrine. For if this 
could not possibly how could any do 
despite unto the Spirit of Grace or resist 
the Holy Ghost? Yet do this people believe, 
that a Christian may come to such a growth 
and standing in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus, from which he cannot fall away, ac- 


be, 


|cording to that promise in Rev. iii. 12:— 
“As touching ‘inherent righteousness’ (as | ‘ 


Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall go no 
more out, &c.’ And they also believe, that 
such an one may come to be assured, that he 
is in such a state, even as the 


Apostle was, 
who said, ‘ 


For I am persuaded, that neither 


| death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
»|nor powers, nor things present, nor things 


to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord.’ Rom. viii. 38, 39. 


is 


.- 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BY H. H HINMAN 





AN OUTSIDE VIEW. 


This body of Christians, venerable alike 
for its age and its devotion to moral reforms, 
has for the last fifteen or twenty years been 
undergoing a change in some respects, and’ 
no little uneasiness is felt as to the result by 
many of its members. 

What may be called the Progressive 
School, hold that the spirit of entire conse- 
eration which was the animating principle 
of Fox, Penn, and the early Quakers, has 
long since given place in a large degree, to 
formalism ; that the slow progress they have 
made as achurch, and the heresies that have 
arisen among them, have resulted from a de- 
cline in spiritual life. It is held that the 
changed circumstances under which we live 
demand a modification of the usages of two 
hundred years ago; and that true consistency 
requires a cheerful acceptance of what God, 
in His Providence, has shown to be useful as 
a means of leading men to Christ. Hence 
revival meetings, in which singing. the anx- 
ious-seat, and other methods of Christian 
work have been largely adopted. Many 
hopeful conversions and much apparent pros- 
perity to the church has been the result. 

On the other hand it is held by what may 
be called the Old School Quakers, that while 
it is true that the church is in great need of 
a genuine revival, yet the end will not be 
secured by such means; that the old Jand- 
marks are being departed from; that un- 
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worthy members are being received into the | when they are almost in the midst of all 
charch, and that statistics show an actualjevil. And this I take to be the meaning 
decline in morals as the result of the new|of, ‘This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, 
measures. |and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh” 
There is doubtless truth on both sides. |—tempted by them vou may be, but fulfil 
It is true that in the world’s grea: harvest,|them ve shall not; My Spirit shall cause 
the Society of Friends has an important; the temptation to die, and wither away, in 
mission. She cannot afford to be slothful|the embryo of it, so that it shall uot come 
or careless, and that a great want of the/|toa full birth—John Flavel. 
church is a more earnest, active and aggres- 
sive piety. 
I cannot but warmly sympathize with | 


those faithful men and woman that are labor-| Purine a heavy storm off the coast of 
ing to awaken the church to a higher life, | Spain, a dismantled merchantman was ob- 
are teaching anew the doctrince of holines 


served by a British frigate drifting before 
as taught by Paul, Fox and Penn, and/the gale. Every eye and glass were on her, 
whose hearts yearn for the perishing multi-| and a canvas shelter, on a deck almost level 
tudes that are outside of the church. But| with the sea, suggested the idea that there 
I perceive (or think I do) that there is im-| might be life on board. With all his faults, 
minent danger of departing from what has| po man is more alive to humanity than the 
always been the crowning glory of this|rough and hardy mariner; and so the order 
Society of Friends, viz: that they applied | instantly sounds to put the ship about, and 
Christianity to all the affairs of life, and if) presently a boat puts off with instructions to 
they shall in their zea! for growth and out-| bear down upon the wreck. Away after that 
ward prosperity be led to accept a mere | drifting hulk go these gallant men through 
emotional and sentimental religion for prac-| the swell of a roaring sea; they reach it; 
tical righteousness ; if they shall fail to in- they shout; and now a strange “object rolls 
sist on a religion which makes men abhor} out of that canvas screen against the lee 
war and op,ression,a d which teaches them | shroud of a broken mast. Hauled into a 
simplicity and plainness in speech, manners, | boat, it proves to be the trunk of a man, 
and dress, if they shall neglect to inculcate | bent head and knees together, so dried and 
simplicity and candor as the essential ele-| shrivelled as to be hardly felt within the am- 
ments of true spiritual life, and which is } 


$ 0 e ; ‘S| ple clothes, and so light that a mere boy 
utterly inconsistent with the cunning crafti-| lifted it op board. 


ness of lodge secretism, then they will have | 


+2 


THERE IS ANOTHER MAN. 


I ASI It is laid on the deck; in sorrow and pity 
done incalculable injury to the cause of|the crew gather around it; it shows signs 


Christianity. |of life; they draw nearer; it moves and 


In the world’s great battle we cannot | then mutters—mutters ina deep, sepulchral 
spare the Society of Friends, nor afford to| voice, There is another man!” Saved 
have them forget their distinctive principles. | himself, the first use the saved one made of 
May they have the wisdom of the Lord to | speech was to seek to save another. Oh! 


direct.— Christian Cynosure. | learn that blessed lesson. Be daily practis- 
jing it. And so long as in our homes, among 
-_ ‘ I 


| our friends, in this wreck of a world which 
ANOTHER regal act of Christ, is the re-| is drifting down to ruin, there lives an un- 
straining and keeping back His servants} convert d one, there is “another man,” let 
from iniquity, and withholding them from | us go to that man and plead for Christ; and 
those courses which their own hearts would | go to Christ and plead for that man; and let 
incline and lead them to; for, even in them, | the ery, ‘‘Lord save me, I perish,” he 
there is a spirit bent to backsliding. but the | changed into one as welcome to a Saviour’s 
Lord, in tenderness over them, keeps back|/ear “Lord save them, they perish.”— 
their souls from iniquity, and that when| Thomas Guthrie. 
they are upon the brink of sin: ‘My feet <o-—_—_— 
were slmost gone, my steps had well-nigh| Tere is but one thing that can separate 
slipped” (Psa. Ixxiii. 2). Then doth the|us from the love of God. ~ Persecution, or 
Lord prevent sin by removing the occasion | nakedness, or peril, or sword, cannut—nay, 
providentially, or by helping them to resist|in all these things we are more than con- 
the temptation, graciously assisting their|querers through Him that hath loved us. 
spirits to the trial, so that no temptation) Sin is the eparating cause. ‘Your iniqui- 
shall befall them, but a way of escape shall | ties,” cries the indignant prophet Isaiah, 
be opened, that they may be able to bear it. | ‘have separated between you and your God, 
Thus His people have frequent occasions to|and your sins have hid His face from you 
bless His name for His preventing goodness, ! that He will not hear.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 10,1877. | 


TOO NARROW. 








There are some who seem to assert that 
the Holy Spirit does not teach any but those | 
who truly believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, | 
as He is revealed to us in the Scriptures. 

It is true that the Holy Spirit is described | 
in Scripture and by our Lord Himself, as| 
holding a different relation to believers and | 
non-believers. He says, “It is expedient) 
for you that I goawar: forif I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but 
if I depart I will send Him unto you. And_| 
when He is come, He will reprove (or mar. 
gin, convince) the world of sin, and of right- 
eousness and of judgment.” Here it is evi- 
dent that the Holy Spirit was to comfort 
the disciples, and reprove the world. 

But surely to reprove is to teach in one| 
sense. The world is an expression as used 
here for all human souls who are not in fel- 
lowship with Christ by faith, and all these 
were to be taught that they were sinners. 
For any to know themselves sinners involves 
being taught, that they have willingly done 
or failed to do, that which by Supreme 
authority they were either forbidden or 
commanded to perform, and hence have 
offended against Divine law. To be con- 
vinced of righteousness and of judgment 
also requires that men shall in some 
degree be taught that God requires a right- 
eousness in men, such as was exemplified 
perfectly in Christ, and that God is Himself 
righteous in dealing with sin. 

It is the Spirit who leads the convicted 
sinner to look up to God for help and salva- 
tion. He points to, and testifies of Christ. 
With the conviction and condemnation comes 


also a degree of the drawing influence of | 


God’s love to lead the sinner back to Him. 
But as the sinner repents and believes, he 
receives the gift of the Holy Spirit to abide 
inhim. After conversion He comforts and 


' 
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Because Christ said in the prayer recorded 
in John xvii., “I pray not for the world,” 
some have inferred that He is not an inter- 
cessor for all men. This is drawing a large 
conclusion from the fact that He did not in- 
clude the world in that particular prayer, 
when He was pleading for His disciples and 
“for those who should believe on Him 
through their word.” But on the cross He 
prayed for those engaged in His execution. 
These were the rulers and people of the 
Jews, who had condemned the guiltless, and 
the gentiles as represented by the Roman 
governor and the soldiers. He interceded 
for all these, saying, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” The 
Apostle expressly says, ‘“‘ There is one God 
and one Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus.”” Now these terms 
are used in their largest sense, and we may 
well believe that He who so loved the whole 
world as to die for all, and whois Mediator 
for all, and who prayed for His executioners, 
intercedes for all. 

It seems strange that we, who are but 
gentile dogs ourselves, according to the es- 
timate of the ancient Jews, should now 
adopt the poor narrow views of those Jews 
'as against our fellow gentiles, and seek to 
| limit the riches of God’s grace, or the offi- 
ces of the Lord Jesus Christ. Christ is 
| the true Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” He lights 
men by all the spiritual knowledge and truth 
they receive, whether through the Bible, or 
by any instruction whatever, and by the 
Holy Spirit sent in His name, teaching im- 
mediately in the minds and consciences of 
men. All who hear Christ’s voice, accept the 
light, truth and grace bestowed, and thus be- 
| lieve in Him as far as He is made known 
ito them, are accepted for His sake; are 
| washed in His blood, and renewed by His 
| Spirit, so as to live. 

But all diligence should be used to spread 
abroad the knowledge of Gospel truth; to 
tell the story of Christ’s coming and suffer- 
| ings, of His teachings and example, that men 
may hear of Him, and be saved by believing 





instructs in all duties, and still continues|in Him as God has revealed Him to us 


quickly to condemn all that is wrong in us, 
or in our conduct. 


through the Bible. In this we are espe- 
|cially encouraged by the fact that not only 








have we the promise, “Lo, I am with you 
always,” in disseminating the Gospel, but 
also the assurance that the Holy Spirit bears 
witness in the minds of the hearers to the 
truths proclaimed. : 


. — 


FREEDMAN’S FRIEND. 


The Freedman’s Friend, No. 46, has one very 
agreeable feature in that it records a hearty re- 
sponse to the appeal for aid made in the pre- 
ceding number. There are, however, three 
months more of school, and continued contribu- 
tions will be absolutely needful to carry the work 
through the school year. The Board say: 

“ Liabilities already incurred remain nearly a 
stated monthly amount, till the close of the pe 
riod for which the teachers were engaged. Our 
pressing needs are relieved. But, warned by 
the recent alarm, we feel the possible need of a 
change of policy. 
whether the time has not nearly arrived for cen- 
tering our operations in one or two large Normal 
Schools, from which, with trifling aid, trained 
colored teachers may be sent forth to spread 
their knowledge among their brethren. This may 
perhaps be done with greater economy and a 
blessing both to teachers and taught. Mean- 
while let us be thankful for what God hath hith- 
erto wrought.”’ 

The suggestion of concentrating the efforts of 
the Association upon a school of higher grade, 
at such a point as Danville, is a very important 
one, and we hope will be carried into effect. 

Alfred H. Jones, the Superintendent, says of 
Danville : 

“ Here is a colored population of over 4,000, 
with about 1,000 children of a school age, with 
no school but ours, and no building but this old, 
dilapidated, uncomfortable hospital ward. Never 
was there a better chance for some organization, 
or benevolent individual, to be a lasting blessing 
to oppressed manhood by founding a seminary 
for the intellectual and moral development of a 
race of aspiring and anxious, but crippled young 
men and women, whose power for good must 
depend on a system of training brought within 
their reach " 

The beauty and healthiness of the situation of 
the present school at Danville, its accessibility by 
railroad from other points where schools have 
been sustained and whence pupils could be 
drawn ; the excellent feeling which subsists be- 
tween the white citizens and the officers of the 
school, all favor the location there of a perma- 
hent institution of higher grade. 


cn eat re ee NR en 
DIED. 


MOON.—On First mo. roth, 1877, Mary Emily 
Moon, wife of Parker Moon, and daughter of Joseph 
and Rhoda Green; a member of Union Monthly Meet- 
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| ing, of Jasper County, Missouri. Our dear friend gave 


Satisfactory evidence that she was prepared for this 
solemn change. She was often heard expressing 
thankfulness to her Heavenly Father for the offering of 
his dear Son a sacrifice for sin; finding in her ex- 
perience that He is the true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh ‘into the world, and a Mediator by 
whom all mankind have access to the Throne of Grace, 
to ask in time of need. She was often heard saying, 
«« What a power there is in secret prayer.” She was a 


| great, though patient sufferer for about two months. 


She expressed a deep concern for her children, coun- 
selling them to shun bad company, gambling, intem- 
perance, and to lead a life of uprightness in their deal- 
ings before the world. She also exhorted her neigh- 
bors and friends to meet her in heaven. The church 
has lost a helper, and our community a kind and sym- 
pathizing friend. 

WINSLOW,—On Eighth mo. 22d, 1876, Jacob W. 
Winslow ; a member of Milford Monthly Meeting, In- 
diana, aged nearly 76 years. He was a Christian full of 
faith and the Holy Ghost; he passed away, sweetly 
trusting in his Saviour. 


HUNT.—Of Diphtheria, on the 28th of Tenth 
mo., 1876, Mary E., aged 8 years and 6 months; and 
on the 5th of Eleventh mo., 1876, Sibyl J., aged 6 
years and 2 months, daughters of D. W. and M. L. 
Hunt, members of Oskaloosa Monthly Mevting, Iowa. 
These dear children, though young in years, were both 
praying children, and by their gentle loving spirits 
were very much endeared to their school mates and 
friends. 


ELLIOTT.—On Eighth mo. 2d, 1876, Nathan 
Elliott, a member and minister of Sugar Plain Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana, in the 74th year of his age. Yield- 
ing early in life to the convictions of the Holy Spirit, 
and becoming established in the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel as held by the Society of Friends, he became an 
unflinching advocate thereof, throughout a life of 
labor and usefulness, in the establishing of meetings in 
a newly settled country, and in faithfulness as a Gospel 
Minister, both at home, and in extensive travels abroad. 
At the close of hfe, he gave clear evidence of a well- 


| grounded hope of a happy immortality, 


PLOYTER.—At her residence, Maple Avenue, 
Whitchurch, Ontario, Canada, Second mo. 5th. 1877, 
Mary Ann Ployter, widow of the late George Ployter, 
in the 7oth year of her age. She had almost reached 
the allotted age of earth’s children; not quite two 
years separated from the beioved companion with 
whom she lived almost fifty years, a loving, faithful, 
devoted wife and mother; a kind, generous and sym- 
pathizing neighbor, always a true friend to the poor 
and afflicted—not alone by words of cheer and comfort, 
but by dispensing the good things of this life to all 
around her. She was an example of true Christian 
piety, an earnest and faithful member of the Society 
of Friends, whose principles she loved and revered— 
yet posse-sing a liberal charity, that embraced the 
whole human family and endeared her to all classes. 


HADLEY.—Rebecca Hadley, daughter of Isaac 
and Lydia Harvey, was born in Orange County, North 
Carolina, 17th of First mo., 1795, and moved with her 
parents from that State to Clinton~county, Ohio, in 
1806. In her 21st year she was married to Jonathan 
T. Hadley, who survives her, and settled on the farm 
where she died on the 2oth day of Sixth mo., 1876. 
She was a member of Springfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and a gifted elder ; always had a kind word for 
the Gospel laborer. Her heart was so filled with the 
love of Christ she was ever ready to comfort and give 
instruction to those that were laboring in His cause, 
and to sympathize with the poor and needy, and was 
faithful as a steward in the Lord’s hands to give boun- 
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tifully of the abundance she was blessed with. For | 
many years whilst in the decline of life, she bore her | 
affliction with patience. It was a comfort to be in her | 
company. In her last sickness she suftered very much, | 
during which time she was blessed with patience and | 
resignation. At intervals, when a little more comfort- | 
able, she was praising God, and blessing the name of | 
Jesus, often repeating Scripture, and asking her grand- | 
children and others to join her in singing hymns ex- | 
pressive of her feelings. She was heard to say not} 
many days before her death, that she was very happy, | 
the Lord was smiling upon her, that her work was done | 
and she would soon go to one of those mansions the 
Lord had gone to prepare for His followers, but it was 
not because of the work that she had done, but by the 
mercy of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

MILHOUS.—On the 2oth of Ninth mo., 1876, Ro- | 
bert Milhous, in the 71st year of his age; a member 
and Elder of Beech Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 
He was among the early settlers in Indiana, and did | 
his part in assisting to establish meetings and clear 
away the forest in a new country. He was not called 
into very active service in the church beyond the cir- | 
cle of home, yet he endeavored to be found faithful in 
his allotted place. His house was always open for the | 
reception of Friends, and many messengers of the | 
Gospel have found a quiet resting place under his roof. | 
He was a man of few words, his testimony was largely 
in his example before men. His end was peace. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
AsyLuM.—A Stated Annual Meeting of the « Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons De- | 
prived of the Use of their Reason,” will be held on 
Fourth-day, the 14th of Third month, 1877, at 3) 
o’clock, P. M., at Arch Street Meeting House, Phila- | 
delphia. WILLIAM BETT LE, Clerk. 


A MEETING of the Associated Executive Committee | 


of Friends on Indian Affairs, will be held on Fourth- | 


day, Fourth month 4th, 1877, atg A. M., at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Baltimore. 


J. E. Ruoaps, Clerk. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The Ottoman Empire is now the great up- 
holder of the African slave tratle. Slaves are | 
secured in Central Africa by a fearful system 
of man-hunting, carried on upon a large 
scale. This destroys at once thousands of 
lives, sets village against village, tribe against 
tribe, begets fear and distrust, interferes with 
ears labor and trade, and almost depopu- 
ates districts once thriving and populous. 

All this is followed by the marching off of 
a great multitude of wretched human beings, 
estimated by hundreds of thousands annually, 


Turkish steamers; by the Nile into Egypt; 





to life-long bondage in distant scenes. 

The course of this foreign slave trade is 
said by the Anti-Slavery Reporter to be by 
the eastern coast to Aden and southern 
Arabia; by the Red Sea ports to other parts 
of Arabia, to Constantinople and Turkey in 
Asia, whither slaves are carried even by 
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and lastly, by the desert to northern Africa, 

Notwithstanding the professed desire of the 
Khedive of Egypt to suppress the slave 
traffic, slaves are still sold in Cairo, and at 
the ports in the Red Sea, but not so openly 
as formerly. 

Colonel Gordon, in a recent letter from 
Cairo, printed in the London Times, states 
that the Khedive has given him absolute au- 
thority over the Soudan, in addition to the 
provinces and the Red Sea coast. “It will 
be my fault,” he adds, “if slavery does not 
cease, and if these vast countries are not 
opened to the wort. The whole secret of 
the matter is in the government of Soudan, 
and if the man who holds that, is against 
slavery, it must cease.” 

As many as 3,000 slaves have been known 
to reach Morocco by a single caravan from 
Timbuctoo. But the whole number of slaves 
now held in that country is less than for- 
merly, 

The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 


| Society addressed the Emperors of Russia, 
|Germany, and Austria, the King of Italy, the 


President of the French Republic, and their 
own government, in view of the Conference 
with the Turkish government, urging that the 
opportunity should be embraced to promote 
the extinction of slavery and the slave trade 
in the Ottoman dominions. 

There are 1,500,000 slaves still in Brazil. 


| Although cruelty is practiced by some mas- 


ters, and the slave traffic between the north- 
ern and southern provinces is considerable, 
yet the condition of the slaves is slowly 


‘ameliorating. One English consular report 


states, that, ‘‘ The liberty accorded to masters 
in the punishment of slaves is often, no doubt, 
productive of grievous abuse, but, on the 
other hand, any severe ill-treatment is re 


‘strained by the slave-owner’s interest in his 
islave; by the naturally kind disposition of 


the Brazilians ; by the force of public opin- 
ion daily growing more favorable to the slave; 
and, lastly, by the position and consideration 
insensibly accorded to the slave from feeling 
that his offspring are born free.”* This lat- 
ter is enhanced by the slight degree of preju- 
dice against color in Brazil, 


a a 


ENTHUSIASM ON THE PART oF TEACHERS. 
—Without enthusiasm no teacher can have 
the best success, however learned, and faith- 
ful, and hard-working he may be. Entbusi- 
asm is the heat that softens the iron, that 
every blow may tell. Enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher gives life to the student 
and an impulse to every mental power. It 
gives the work of the school-room a quick- 


* The Anti-Slavery Reporter, January, 1877 
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ening impulse, and by this impulse makes | 
the student a gatherer wherever he goes. 
It gives to the student independent power; | 
ower to go alone’ When this is accom- 
plished, there is no more waste in lifting, 
dragging, or driving. 

It was the enthusiasm of Linnzus that 
filled his leecture-room with students from 
all parts of Europe, and then sent them over 
the world to gather new treasures for them- 
selves and their master. It was the enthu- 
siasm of Agassiz that clothed the commonest 
things with new life and beauty; that 
charmed every listener and transformed the 
aged and the young, the ignorant and the 
learned, into joyful learners. Another man, 
with the same learning, the same devotion, 
and equal labor, might not accomplish one- 
tenth as much, because he failed to enkindle 
that interest that quickens every mental 
power and lights the fires of latent genius, 
which, once enkindled, reveals to its pos- 
sessor truths far beyond the range of those 
whose minds have never been touched by 
this life-giving power of enthusiasm.— Presv- 
dent Chadbourne. 


-o 
Abridged from Popular Science Monthly, 12 mo., 1876. 


FERMENTATION AND ITS BEARINGS ON 
THE PHENOMENA OF DISEASE. 


BY JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F. RK. 8. 


(Continued from page 463.) 


I have said that our air is full of the 
germs of ferments differing from the alco- 
holic leaven, and sometimes seriously inter- 
fering with the latter. They are the weeds 
of this microscopic garden which often over- 
shadow and choke the flowers. Let us take 
an illustrative case. Expose boiled milk 
to the air. It will cool, and then turn sour, 
separating like blood into clot and serum. 
Place a drop of this sour milk under a power- 
ful microscope and watch it closely. You 
see the minute butter-globules animated by 
that curious quivering motion called the 
Brownian motion.* But let not this attract 
your attention too much, for’it is another | 
motion that we have now to seek. Here 
and there you observe a greater disturbance 
than ordinary among~the globules; keep 
your eve upon the place of tumult, and you 
will probably see emerging from it a long, 
eel-like organism, tossing the globules aside 
and wriggling more or less rapidly across | 
the field of the microscope. Familiar with 
one sample of this organism, which from its | 
motions receives the name of vibrio, you 


_ 


* Which I am inclined to regard as an effect of surface 
tension, 
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soon detect numbers of them. It is these 
organisms which, by decomposing the milk, 
render it sour. ‘This vibrio is in facet the 


| butyrie-acid ferment, as the yeast-plant is 


the alcoholic ferment. Keep the vibrio and 


|its germs out of your milk and it will never 


turn sour. But, instead of becoming sour, 
milk may become putrid. This is due to the 
action of another living ferment. Examine 
your putrid milk microscopically, and you 
find it swarming with organisms much 
shorter than the vibrios, and manifesting 
sometimes a wonderful alacrity of motion. 
Keep this smailer organism and its germs 
out of your milk and it will never putrefy. 
Expose a mutton-chop to the air and keep it 
moist; in summer weather it soon stinks. 
Place a drop of the juice of the fetid chop 
under a powerful microscope; it is seen 
swarming with organisms resembling those 
in the putrid milk. These organisms, which 
receive the common name of bacteria,f are 
the agents of all putrefaction. Keep them 
and their germs from your meat and it will 
remain forever sweet. Thus we begin to 
see that within the world of life to which 
we ourselves belong there is another living 
world requiring the microscope for its dis- 
cerpment, but which, nevertheless, has the 
most important bearing vn the welfare of 
the higher life-world. 

And now let us reason together as re- 
gards the origin of these bacteria. A granu- 
lar powder is placed in your hands, and you 
are asked to state what itis. You examine 
it, and have. or have not, reason to suspect 
that seeds of some kind are mixed up in it. 
But you prepare a bed in your garden, sow 
in it the powder, and soon after find a mixed 
crop of docks and thistles sprouting from 
your bed. Until this powder was sown 
neither docks nor thistles ever made their 
appearance in your garden. You repeat the 
experiment once, twice, ten times, fifty 
times. From fifty different beds after the 


|sowing of the powder you obtain the same 


crop. What will be your response to the 
question proposed to you? “Lam notin a 
condition,” you would say, “to affirm that 
every grain of powder is a dock-seed or a 
thistle-seed ; but I am in condition to affirm 
that both dock and thistle seeds form, at all 
events, part of the powder.”’ Supposing a 
succession of such powders to be placed in 
your hands with grains becoming gradually 
smaller, until they dwindle to the size of 
impalpable dust particles; assuming that 


|you treat them all in the same way, and 


that from every one of them in a few days 
you obtain a definite crop—it may be clover, 
it may be mustard, it may be mignonette, it 


+t Doubtless organisms exhibiting grave specific differences 
are grouped together under this comnen name. 
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may be a plant more minute than any of 
these—the smallness of the particles, or of | 
the plants that spring from them, does not | 
affect the validity of the conclusion. With- 
out a shadow of misgiving you would-eon- 
clude that the powder must have contained | 
the seeds or germs of the life observed. 
There is not in the range of physical science 
an experiment more conclusive nor an infer- | 
ence safer than this one. 

Supposing the powder to be light enough | 
to float in the air, and that you are enabled 
to see it there just as plainly as you saw 
the heavier powder in the palm of your 
hand. If the dust sown by the air instead 
of by the hand produce a definite living 
crop, with the same logical rigor you would 
conclude that the germs of this crop must 
be mixed with the dust. 

But how is the floating dust to be ren- 
dered visible? In this way: Build a little | 
chamber and provide it with a door, win- 
dows, and window-shutters. Let an aper- 
ture be made in one of the shutters through | 
which a sunbeam can pass. (lose the door 
and windows, so that no light shall enter 
save through the hole in the shutter. The 
track of the sunbeam is at first perfectly 
plain and vivid in the air of the room. If} 
all disturbance of the air of the chamber be | 
avoided, the luminous track will become 
fainter and fainter, until at last it disap- 





pears absolutely, and uo trace of the beam | 


is to be seen. What rendered the beam 
visible at first? The floating dust of the 
air, which, ttus illuminated and observed, 
is as palpable to sense as any dust or pow- 
der placed on the palm of the hand In 
the still air the dust gradually sinks to the 
floor, or sticks to the walls or ceiling, until, 
finally, by this self-cleansing process, the 
air is entirely freed from mechanically sus- 
pended matter. 

Thus far, [ think, we bave made our foot- 
ing sure. Let us proceed. Chop up a beef- 
steak and allow it to remaih for two or 
three hours just covered with warm water; 
you thus extract the juice of the beef in a 
concentrated form. By properly boiling the 
liquid and filtering it you can obtain from 
it a perfectly transparent beef-tea. Expose 
a number of vessels containing this tea to 
the moteless air of your chamber, and ex- 
pose a number of similar vessels containing 
precisely the same liquid to the dust-laden 
air. In three days every one of the latter 
stinks, and, examined with the microscope, 
every one of them is found swarming with 
the bacteria of putrefaction. After three 
months, or three years, the beef-tea within 
the chamber is found in every case as sweet 
and clear, and as free from bacteria, as it 
was as the moment when it was first put in. 





|in your garden. 
| building fifty chambers instead of one, and 
| by employing every imaginable infusion of 


| which has appeared in your infusions. 


| Spontaneous generation / 


There is absolutely no difference between 
the air within and that without, save that 
the one is dustless and the other dust-laden. 
Clinch the experiment thus: Open the door 
of your chamber and allow the dust to enter 
it. In three days afterward you have every 
vessel within the chamber swarming with 
bacteria, and in a state of active putrefac. 
tion, Here, also, the inference is quite ag 
certain as in the case of the powder sown 
Maltiply your proofs by 


wild animals and tame; of flesh, fish, fowl, 


|and viscera; of vegetables of the most va- 
| rious kinds. 


If, in all these cases, you find 
the dust infallibly producing its crop of bac- 


| teria, while neither the dustless air nor the 
|nutritive infusion, nor both together, are 
'ever able to produce this crop, your conclu- 


sion is simply irresistible, that the dust of 
the air contains the germs of the crop 
I 
repeat, there is no inference of experimental 
science more certain than this one. In the 
presence of such facts, to use the words of 


'a paper lately published in the ‘‘ Philosophi- 


cal Transactions,” it would be simply mon- 
strous to affirm that these swarming crops of 


| bacteria are spontaneously generated. 


Is there, then, no experimental proof of 
I answer without 


besitation, none! But to doubt the experi- 


|mental proof of a fact, and to deny its pos- 


sibility, are two different things, though 


/some writers confuse matters by making 
| 
| them synonymous. 


In fact, this doctrine of 
spontaneous generation, in one form or an- 
other, falls in with the theoretic beliefs of 
some of the foremost workers of this age; 
but it is exactly these men who have the 
penetration to see, and the honesty to ex- 
pose, the weakness of the evidence adduced 
in its support. 
(To be continued.) 


oe 


REPORT UPON THE CONDITION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF CERTAIN INDIAN 
AGENCIES IN THE INDIAN TEQ@RI- 
TORY, NOW UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF THE ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


By S. A. Gaipin, Chief Clerk, Office of Indian 
Affairs. 


(Concluded from page 462.) 

And herein, as it seems to me, is the 
great argument in favor of the employment 
of civil agents. The Army of the United 
States, to whom it has been proposed to 
commit the sole management of Indian af 
fairs, a measure which has met with hearty 
support from some of the officers and 4s 
hearty opposition from others, is not an edu- 
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cational agency, and hardly a civilizing| of anxious candidates, whose necessities are 


agency. The Army is constituted and 


their main recommendation. Nor, when once 


trained for a purpose entirely different ; and | installed in office, has such nominee been left 
J am sure it is no reflection upon it to assert | 1o bimself and permitted to feel that he is no 


that it will fail of success in a sphere out- 
side of that for which 


it was intended. | 


Only one lesson can it teach the Indians; | 


that lesson is the power of the United States 


wishes of the Government. That lesson bas 
been thoroughly and handsomely taught the 
Indians whom I have visited, and the spe- 
cial work of the Army, further than to pre- 
serve the results already gained and to 
maintain such a show of force as may be 
necessary to check a possible disaffection or 
outbreak, is past. 
the Government to subsist these Indians in 
idleness, after taking from them by their 
measures of control all opportunity to sup- 
port themselves by the chase or by their 
own labor, by all means turn the work over 
to the Army, whose thorou.h organization, 
carefully matured with the single view of 
prompt and efficient action, gives them facil- 
ities for the work far superior to those pos- 
sessed by the bungling, clumsy, many- 
headed, and much-hampered system which 
Congress has seen fit to provide for the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs. 

But if, on the other hand, it is the purpose 
of the Government as soon as possible, with 
due regard to its obligations to the Indians, 
to reduce the expenditure on their behalf, 
which is al:eady the source of much com- 
plaint, and to benefit the tax-payers and In- 
dians alike, by rendering the Indians self- 
supporting in the easiest and earliest practi- 
cable way, that purpose can best be accom- 
plished by the presence and efforts of an 
agent taken from civil life, honest, enthusi- 
astic, and efficient. Such men can be found 
in the service to-day, and there would be 
more of them if a suitable compensation 
could be offered. 

But it is not my purpose, even were this 
the proper time, to enter upon an elabora.c 
discussion of the present greatly misunder- 


longer their chosen representative and re- 
sponsible to them, but simply a Government 
fficial required to struggle against the nu- 


| merous difficulties of bis position with a scant 
and the necessity of their submission to the | 


If it were the purpose of | 


measure of recognition or encouragement 
trom the public. 

On the other hand, the spirits of the Agents 
aud the interest of the Friends themselves 
have been kept up by the services of a sala- 
ried supervising agent of their own appoint- 
ment, and by the regular visits of standing 
committees of their organization. The quali- 
fications of the more responsible employés are 
also examined by this committee before their 
appointment, and the whole conduct of the 
Agent is closely watched. The peculiar char- 
acter of the service requires just such super- 
vision. Nor is this all. It is an open secret 
that at four of the more important Agencies 
the meager salaries of the Agents have been 
supplemented by payments from the Friends, 
while liberal donations have been, and are 
being, constantly made for the civilizing and 
Christianizing part of the work. Even with 
the addition of $500 per annum thus made to 


his salary, I have yet to see the Agent who is 


overpaid or even sufficiently paid. To make 


full compliance with all the technicalities 


stood and greatly misrepresented Indian pol- | 


icy. I cannot but feel, however, that the 


very satisfactory exemplification of that pol-| 


icy, which an inspection of the work in the 
Central Su 
standard which the service here has attained, 
is due in great measure to the intelligent in- 
terest shown by the Orthodox Friends in the 
work, and the direct personal influence which 
they have brought to bear upon their repre- 
sentatives in the field. The privilege of nomi- 


rintendency shows, and the high | 


} 





and regulations prescribed for Government 
accounts; to be responsible for the proper 
care and issue of Government property 
amounting in some cases to hundreds of thou- 
vands of dollars annually; to maintain before 
Indians restless and suspicious, the authority 
of the Government ; to protect them, without 
adequate law, or rather without any law 
whatever, from the inroads of the miners, 
timber-thieves, horse-thieves, and other out- 
laws who infest the country; to meet their 
daily wants and complaints out of appropria- 
tions always limited and often insufficient ; 
and, furthermore, to crowd such Indians for- 
ward in a mode of life contrary to all their 
old traditions and habits—surely a year of 
such service as this, and more, is worth some- 
thing more than the sum received by an as- 
sistant doorkeeper for a few months’ service 
in the National Capitol. The baldest state- 
ment of the case should be sufficient. There 
is no place for argument even if there were 
a 

It will be fortunate alike for the nation’s 
pocket and credit, and the welfare of the In- 


'dians as well, when Congress shall see the 


important character of an Indian Agent’s po- 


nating Indian agents has not been considered | sition, and realize that a man fitted by char- 
by them as a great perquisite, but a great| acter and training for the various and respon- 
trust. Their nominee for an Agency has not | sible duties of an important Agency can earn 
‘been chosen at random from a large number! more than fifteen hundred dollars per annum 
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in other pursuits, and cannot be diverted from 
them, or if once secured, prevented from re- 
turniog to them, by a salary so painfully in- 
adequate. In the Indian service, above all 
others, the highest economy will be~ best 
served by ample salaries and correspondingly 
efficient service, while, on the other hand, a 


dishonest or incompetent man, whose heart is | 


not in his work, or even one whose zeal out- 
runs his knowledge, will in this position give 
wasteful, extravagant service at the minimum 
of compensation. ° 

If, by any means the several religious de- 
nominations of the country to whom is com- 
mitted the nomination of Agents could be 
brought to see the breadth of their opportu- 
nity and measure of their duty, not only in 
selecting their nominees but also in guarding 
and inspiring them after their entry upon 
duty, much positive good would immediately 
follow. The standing question, “Can an In- 
dian be civilized?” has long since been an- 
swered in the affirmative. And the experi- 


best measure of success and advance in this 


work is witnessed at those Agencies where the | 


active sympathy of a religious organization 


has re-inforced the efforts and good intent of | 


the Agent. The Agencies which I have visited, 
as also those at which Bishops Whipple and 
Hare of the Episcopal Church have labored, 
show at once the results of such a combin- 
ation of effort and the methods which other 
religious denominations should adopt. 

The Government is in no sense a Christian- 


izing agency, nor does the present policy com- | 


mit it to any attempt in that direction. Even 
if it did, all such attempts would prove abor- 
tive. All work of this character is left, as 
it should be, to the several religious denomi- 
nations. Their co-operation is earnestly in- 
vited. Their opportunity is wide and clear. 
Whether they will embrace it or neglect it is 
@ question for them to decide. I trust that 
in the decision they will have due regard to 
their responsibility as American citizens and 
as Christians. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Your obedient servant, 
S. A. Gar. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The following interesting memorandum 


occurs in one of the Warwick Preparative 


Meeting books :— 
“1687. Ye4th of 5th month. Samuel 
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desirying that nothing should hinder the 
power and Spirit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ from growing daily among us, 


|T. R. spoke att large concerning the spread. 


ing of the truth, and how it ought to be the 
care of all faithful Friends not to stand still, 
with folded arms, but to be zealous for the 
gathering in of others to the like precious 
liberty wee have been brought into. 8. W. 
spoke of severall sufferers in this and Coven. 
try prison, how that their minds were stayed 
on the Lord, and desyred wives and children 
and relations to wait with patience for the 
Lord’s time of deliverance, which he said he 
felt was near at hand. He spake also in both 
ye meetings, how there was in our midsta 
spirit yt the Lord was grieved att; and he 
prayed them to whom the word apply’d to 
pat away that evil spirit, and to put on tle 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision 
for the flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof. 

“ Much more did the Lord’s faithfull mes- 


| sengers deliver unto us, but this is the chief 
ence of the present policy has shown that the | 


as can be remembered.”—Monthly Record. 
For Friends’ Review. 


MOTION. 


The phenomena of life and motion have 
awakened and enchained the interest of the ig- 
norant and the wise alike, in all stages of his- 
tory. Especially during the last half century, 
the interest has been largely increased by the 
careful measurements of Mayer, Joula, Cold- 
ing, Clausius, Helmholtz, and others, who 
have confirmed and extended the earlier ex- 
periments and hypotheses of Count Run- 
ford, thereby laying the broad foundations 
for the new philosophy of Thermodynamics. 

The readers of Tyndall’s brilliant treatise 
on “Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion,” 
know how great is the importance which he 
attaches to the modern researches; and 
those whose scientific study is more exten- 
sive, find that a like importance has been 
generally recognized in every branch 
of physical investigation. Many writers 
carry their notions to such extremes as to 
identify life and motion, and even to reverse 
the logical order of philosophiz ng, by a 
suming that Intelligence itself is merely a2 
outgrowth, or blossoming, of the molecular 
motions which are subservient to its bidding. 
It may be easily shown that such an opil- 
ion has no valid physical support. 

The motions which are most obvious t0 
the senses, are those which involve either 


Hopwood and his father were att our meet-| considerable masses of matter, or consider 
ing, likewise Thomas Raylton and Simon} ble velocities of visible flight. The rush 
Warner were here, both London friends. They | of the mountain torrent, the thundering of 
spoke in our meeting with faithful sober words, |the cataract, the resistless impetuosity 
and preacht the word of life with power,|the avalanche, the shivering crash of the 
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cannon ball, the swift transit of the express | 
train, the rending force of the thunderbolt, 
the hurricane prostrating the monarchs of 
the forest like reeds, are more awe-inspiring 
to the common mind than the majestic march 
of heavenly orbs, or ‘‘the sweet influences 
of Pleiades.” But to the devout astrono- | 
mer, and to him who has studied the po- 
tency of the most subtle agencies, all earthly 
commotions dwindle into comparative insig 
nificance. 

Although both mass and velocity con- 
tribute to the intensity of force, the latter 
factor is by far the more important, inas- 
much as energy varies simply as the mass, 
but as the square of the velocity. There- 
fore a cannon-ball, weighing one hundred 
pounds and moving with a velocity of eight 
hundred feet per second, would have as great 
penetrating power as a ball weighing sixteen 
times as much and having one-fourth of the 
velocity. 

The locomotive, darting with the speed of 
s mile per minute, and the carrier-pigeon, | 
flying twice as rapidly, are good instances 
of swiftness, yet their’s are but snail’s paces 
in comparison with many of the simplest | 
astronomical movements. The orbital ve-| 
locity of the earth is more than eighteen | 
miles per second, which is more than five 


| 


hundred times the rate of the carrier-pigeon, | 
involving a force sufiicient, if it were sud- 
denly checked, to melt the whole globe and 
convert a great part of it into vapor. The 
orbital force of Jupiter is more than sixty 
times, and that of the Sun is more than} 
twenty thousand times as great as that of) 
the earth. The velocity of a meteor, at the | 
moment of plunging into the sun’s atmos- | 
phere, may exceed three hundred and sixty 
miles per second, representing a force, if we | 
look merely to the velocity and compare 
equal masses, more than ten million times | 
as great as that of the carrier-pigeon. 

The swiftest motions that we know are 
wave-like, their rapidity depending upon 
the elasticity and density of the medium 
through which they are transmitted. The 
waves of sound, at ordinary temperatures, 
move at the rate of about twelve miles per 
minute in air, fifty-six miles in water, one 
hundred and ninety miles in iron. The 
waves of light travel more than one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand miles per second, 
and those of gravity, according to La Place, 
more than one hundred million times as fast | 
as those of light, there being many cogent 
reasons for believing that the transmission 
of gravitating influence is absolutely instan- | 
‘taneous. It is impossible to reconcile any | 
ordinary conception of matter with a ve- 
locity such as that of La Place’s lowest | 
limit, and no physical theory has ever been | 


| 





has 


|ments, that constructive 
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broached, or even hinted at, that would 
account for an instantaneous velocity. If 
there is any property of matter which may 
be considered as fundamental and essential, 
it is inertia. Wherever there is iuertia, 
however slight it may be, time is required 
to overcome it. Consequently, if there is 
any such thing as instantaneous motion, it 
must be in a medium which is devoid of in- 
ertia, and therefore not material but spiritual. 

Not without reason did Sir Isaac Newton 
regard gravitation as the immediate expres- 
sion of the thought of God, the direct ac- 
tion of Almighty Will and Wisdom, -continu- 
ally upholding, by His omnipotence, the moon 
and the stars which he had ordained, the 
heaven and the earth which he had created 
in the beginning. Only in these last days 
mole-eyed and tardy-footed science 
learned that motion is the most remote of 
physical secondary causes of which it canever 
hope to form any notion; not even yet does 


|it perceive that logical consistency requires 


it to take the leap from finite to infinite mo- 


‘tion, from the material to the spiritual, from 


the natural to the supernatural. Whence 


‘but from the Lord, whose “testimony is 


sure, making wise the simple,” came that 
sublime conception which is even yet in ad- 


;vance of human learning’s highest attain- 


thought which 
builds the only sure bridge from Infinite 
Being to finite becoming—‘ the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” 


P. E. C. 


=. 


From The Christian. 
‘I, YET NOT I.” 


Long since I dreamed how mine should be 
A fondly-loved and honored name ; 
How home and friends should proudly claim 
Their share in my life’s history. 
I thought that I would fill a place 
Which no one after me should fill ; 
And bend resistance to my will, 
And pass my fellows in the race: 


That I would understand the past, 
And read the future’s mystic page ; 
And would illuminate the age 

In which my lot of life was cast. 


But time has passed, and now I scan 
The measure of my present state, 
And burn with shame to contemplate 

The working out of every plan. 


Far, far I see the present fall 
Beneath those high resolves and proud ; 
I see me lost amidst a crowd 
Unheeded, fruitless, feeble, small. 
If scant the harvest of past years, 
Shall I then count my life in vain, 
And never purpose aught again, 
But spend the residue in tears ? 
Nay, rather will I seek to find 
A nobler yet, and better end, 
Thereto, still hopeful, will I bend 
My heart, and soul, and strength, and mind. 
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No longer shall my study be 
How I may spread abroad my fame; 
But how to sanctify Thy Name, 

And, O my God! to live to Thee. 


Alas! I found me all too weak 
To please myself in earthly things ; 
How can I please the King of kings, 
By aught I do, or think, or speak ? 


Ah! Saviour Jesus! give to me 
(If I may choose so high a part), 
A lowly, self-abasing heart, 

So shall I find my strength in Thee. 


Away, then, self! Away, my pride! 
Come Faith, Humility, and Love! 
Be all my heart now fixed above, 

My aim that God be glorified. 


A. R. and G. W. BuTLer. 


—_ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 
6th inst. have been received. 

The prospect of the continuance of peace appears 
stronger. The Great Skuptschina of Servia, which 
met on the 26th ult., accepted conditions of peace on 
the 28th, and on the 4th it was announced that the 
Grand Vizier at Constantinople had received a tele- 
gram from Prince Milan of Servia, ratifying those con- 
ditions. Diplomatic relations are thus restored. The 
Turkish troops had been ordered to evacuate Servia 
within twelve days. The Montenegrin delegates had 
visited the Grand Vizier and the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. A conciliatory disposition was said 
to have been manifested on both sides. The armistice 
with Montenegzo had been prolonged twenty days to 
allow time for peace negotiations. 

The Russian government’s intentions were not an- 
nounced, and the powers had not replied to Prince 
Gortschakoff’s circular; but the delay in doing so was 
believed to be approved by Russia, as an unfavorable 
reply might seem to compel action which would not 
be prudent, and it was said to be desirous of deciding 
unfettered by such considerations. Lord Derby had sug 
gested that Turkey be allowed a year to show the sin- 
cerity of its promises of reform, and this idea was re- 


ported to mcet with increasing favor from other pow- 


ers. 
replies to the Russian circular. 


It is possible that it may be embodied in the 


that has been accomplished. 


ers on pending questions. 


GREAT BriTAIN.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 2nd inst., a motion was made that the government 
ought to take the earliest opportunity to withdraw 


from the declaration of Paris, whereby England re 


nounced the right to seize an enemy’s goods or a neu- 
tral vessel, and privateering was abolished. Those 
who supported the motion laid great stress on the fact 
that the United States had refused to become a party 
The motion was opposed on be- 
half of the government, and was rejected by 170 to 


to the declaration. 


56 votes. 


Domestic.—The decision of the Commission on the 
South Car lina case being presen‘ed in joint session on 
the 28th ult., objections were made, to consider which 
the Houses again separated. The Senate, by a strict 
party vote of 39 to 22, sustained the decision of the 
Commission, and the House, after some ineffectual at- 
The seven votes of 
South Carolina were counted for Hayes and Wheeler, 


tempts to delay action, rejected it. 


Gen. Ignatieff, late | 
Russian Minister at Constantinople, has been sent on a 
mission to Berlin, Paris and London, to confer with 
those governments, and the replies will be delayed till 
Ic is also reported that 
the Porte contemplates issuing an Address to the pow- 





on the resumption of the joint session, and the count 
proceeded as far as Vermont. One elector of thy 
State was objected to as a postmaster, and it was also 
stated that a second certificate, containing anothe; 
name, had been forwarded, which, however, the Presi. 
dent of the Senate had not received. A Democratic 
Representative then tendered a package purporting to 
contain the electoral votes of Vermont, which he said 
had been sent to him in Twelfth month, with informa. 
tion that a duplicate had been sent to the President of 
the Senate. The latter declined to receive this, the 
law forbidding such reception after the day fixed fo, 
the opening. In separate session the Senate unani- 
| mously accepted the vote objected to, and the House, 
| the next day, rejected it, after an excited and dis. 
| orderly debate of 12 hours; during which a resolution 
| was offered requiring that the alleged second certificate 
be opened, read and referred to the Commission, but 
| was lost by,148 nays to 116 yeas. Ati P. M. on the 
| Ist inst. the count was resumed, and continued to Wis. 
;consin. Toone of its electors objection was made, 
| which the Senate separately overruled, and the House 
sustained. At4 A. M. on the 2nd, the two Houses again 
met jointly, and the votes of Wisconsin were counted. 
The total result being then made known by the tellers, 
}the President of the Senate announced that R. B. 
| Hayes and W. A. Wheele: had received 185 electoral 
votes, and S. J. Tilden and T. A. Hendricks 184, and 
| that the two former were duly elected President and 
| Vice President. The joint meeting then dissolved, 
| President Hayes was duly inaugurated on the sth 
|inst. To guard against any possible difficulties arising 
| from the expiration of the previous term on the 4th, 
the oath of office had been privately administered by 
| the Chief Justice on the evening of the 3rd, but it was 
| also taken publicly on the 5th. The inaugural address 
| deals at some length with the political difficulties in 
| the South, declaring the President's anxiety, while de- 
| termined to protect by every constitutional means the 
rights of all, to use every legitimate influence in favor 
of honest and efficient local self-government; which 
can be such only by recognizing and maintaining the 
rights of all, and by loyally submitting to the Consti- 
| tution and laws, national and State: and urging the 
| absolute necessity of the harmonious action of both 
races, to remedy the evils which afflict that section. 
The material development and the educational im- 
provement of that region are commended to the fav. 
orable notice and aid of the national government 
within its constitutional limits. The necessity is urged 
of a thorough civil service reform, by changing the 
system of appointment, and making the tenure of 
office dependent on conduct and capacity. An 
amendment of the Constitution is recommended, mak- 
ing the President’s term six years, and forbidding re- 
election. An early resumption of specie payments is 
favored. In foreign relations, should differences arise, 
the policy of submitting them to arbitration will be 
that to which the President will incline. 


ConGREss.—All the appropriation bills, except that 
for the army, which failed by the disagreement of the 
two Houses in some amendments, were passed, several 
of them in the last two days of the session, and on 
the reports of conference committees. A proposition 
to reduce the President’s salary to $25,000 was lot. 
The franking privilege was restored for public docu 
ments published by order of Congress. 


An extra session of the Senate, for Executive busi- 
ness, was summoned for the 5th inst. by a proclamation 
of President Grant. Senator Ferry, who was re-elecied 
by the Legislature of Michigan, was chosen President 
pro tem., and administered the oath of office to Vice 
President Wheeler, and to the new Senators, except 
those whose election is contested; their credentials 
were laid over. 








